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Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — 1. Lectures on the Science of Language delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain in February, March, April, and May, 1863. 
By Max Muller, M. A., etc. Second Series. With Thirty-one 
Wood-cuts. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and 
Green. 1864. 8vo. pp. viii., 600. 

% The Same. New York : Charles Scribner. 1865. 12mo. pp. 
622. [Published by arrangement with the Author.} 

Few of our readers, we are sure, can fail to be acquainted with the, 
valuable series of popular lectures on language, by Professor Max 
Muller, published in London something over three years since, and 
soon after reprinted in this country. The last year has brought the 
English public a new series, and it also is now put within our reach by 
the same American publisher, who has honorably purchased from the 
author the right to issue American editions of both works : we may read 
them, then, in their handsome Cisatlantic dress, — not less elegant and ' 
tasteful, if less luxurious, than that furnished them in Paternoster Row, 
— without any qualms of conscience. The new book will doubtless, 
gain the same wide circulation and high appreciation which was won by, 
the old one. The reputation of Professor Muller in this department of 
science is not excelled, if it is equalled, by that of any other man who 
writes for the English-speaking public. In England itself his authority 
is wellnigh supreme : hardly any one ventures to oppose, or evea 
tp criticise with freedom and independence, the doctrines he teaches. 
That these have not been accepted altogether without reserve is, 
shown, however, by the Preface tp his present work, in which he 
very gracefully expresses his especial acknowledgments to those who 
have differed with him, and craves further criticism, as well as friendly 
indulgence. Solicitous to win as much as possible of his gratitude, and 
impressed with the necessity of submitting to a, careful examination 
views which are likely to be implicitly received by so many admiring 
readers, we propose to use all liberty and plainness of speech in find- 
ing fault with, as well as in praising, what seems to us to call for either 
treatment. 

The excellences and defects of this work are the same., in the main, 
with those of its predecessor. Foremost among their common faults 
we should account the looseness of their plan. There is no thoroughly 
systematic and orderly presentation of the subject dealt with ; these are 
lectures not so much on the science of language as about it, — round 
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about it, touching here and there upon points to which their position 
and connections give special interest. This was a very noticeable pe- 
culiarity of the first series. It did not put directly before the student 
a clear and connected idea of what the science is, by what methods it 
proceeds, what it has proved, and how. While enlightened by its in- 
formation, edified by its illustrations, and charmed by its eloquence, he 
yet rose from its perusal with an unsatisfied feeling. It had the air of 
a book somewhat hastily put together, of such materials as the author 
had at hand. It even contained whole paragraphs and pages nearly 
identical with what he had already published, once and again, under 
his own name. There were passages in it — such as the inquiry into 
the precise year when Bishop Ulfilas died, and the detailed history of 
Greek study at Rome — which had no bearing, or but the slightest, 
upon the proper theme of the work. And one or two of the most im- 
portant subjects treated of — for example, the nature of the forces which 
are active in producing the changes of language, with the resulting 
place of linguistics among the sciences, and the origin of language — 
were handled in an exceedingly scanty, superficial, and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

But this planlessness is, as might naturally have been expected, yet 
more characteristic of the second series than of the first. The author 
was, as he himself informs us, in something of a quandary as to what he 
should take up as the subject of a new course of lectures. He had 
thought of filling out in more detail the descriptive map already given 
of the world's languages ; but concluded to abstain from such a task, as 
one affording him little chance for originality. We cannot but approve 
his decision : his map was quite full enough for its purpose ; there were 
other parts of his system which called much more loudly for expansion 
and support. Without, however, directing his particular attention to 
such parts, as pointed out to him by the criticisms which his views had 
met with, he decided to limit his inquiries to the field of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latinic, and Germanic languages, and to derive from these 
" some of the fundamental principles of the science " ; and he divides 
his course into two parts, one of which he promises shall deal with the 
outside or body of language, the other with its soul or inside, with the 
origin, growth, and decay of ideas. Here is a semblance of a plan, — 
and yet not an altogether promising one : for why should we not have 
all the fundamental principles, at least all that were left undiscovered 
in the first series of lectures ? But it is carried out in the same loose 
and straggling way in which it is stated ; as will plainly appear, we 
think, from an analysis and criticism of the lectures in their order, to 
which we now proceed. 
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The first lecture is styled Introductory, on new materials and new 
theories. It refers with deserved praise and pride to the complete de- 
cipherment in our generation of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, 
glances at the absurdly exaggerated ideas entertained by certain Poly- 
nesian and African scholars respecting the value to linguistic science of 
their own pet languages, and then goes off upon a series of illustrations 
intended to show that what is true in one language may be true in others, 
related or unrelated, and false in yet others. The illustrations are in 
themselves highly interesting and instructive, as is usual with those 
which our author adduces ; they are admirably chosen, acutely worked 
out, and ingeniously applied ; they are full of suggestiveness ; better we 
have nowhere seen ; they constitute the chief charm of both works. In 
thus praising them, we have at the same time indicated what seems to 
us their fault. They are too prominent and engrossing ; they often 
seem introduced more for their own sake than on account of what they 
should illustrate ; they overlie the principles to which they ought to be 
kept subordinate, and draw off our attention from them ; sometimes, 
when we are looking for argument or exposition, our author runs off 
into his studies among words, in which we follow him with pleased at- 
tention, yet with the feeling that we are balked of what we had a right to 
expect. We stop to ask ourselves, " What does all this prove ? " and 
we are disappointed at the exiguity of the results to which we are con- 
ducted. Thus, in the present instance, after some nine pages of illus- 
trations, we are told that " This must suffice as an illustration of the 
principles on which the Science of Language rests, namely, that what 
is real in modern formations must be admitted as possible in more an- 
cient formations, and that what has been found to be true on a small 
scale may be true on a larger scale." (p. 31 [23].*) The conclusion 
sounds almost like a bathos : we should have called these, not fundamen- 
tal principles, but obvious considerations, which hardly required any 
illustration. 

Next we have an implied defence of our author's " Turanian " family 
of languages, which many comparative philologists reject, as founded by 
him on a wholly insufficient basis of linguistic evidence. We establish 
our Indo-European family on traceable coincidences of material and 
structure, but we ought not, he thinks, to require the same among '• Tu- 
ranian " languages ; for the geologist does not look for fossils in granite 
and trap. Very true : but neither does the geologist venture to pro- 
nounce two beds of granite or outflows of lava contemporaneous, be- 
cause they agree in general composition. Many more pages of interest- 

* Wc refer to the American edition, but also add in brackets the page of the 
original English edition. 
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ing illustration follow, bearing upon tho same point, and the case is 
summed up thus (p. 41 [33]) : " Shall we say, therefore, that these lan- 
guages cannot be proved to be related, because, they do not display the 
same criteria of relationship as French and English, Latin and .Greek, 
Celtic and Sanskrit?" We answer, Yes, certainly, unless they display 
other criteria of equivalent value. Two languages cannot possibly be 
proved related by showing that they both possess such tendency to 
variation that the material evidences of their common origin may have 
become obliterated : this will merely forbid us to maintain too dogmati- 
cally that they are not and cannot be related. Special correspond- 
ences of structure, like those between Chinese and Cochin-Chinese, or 
between Greenlandic, Algonquin, and Mexican, may perhaps be accept- 
ed as indications of cousinship ; but to tie together by the name " Tu- 
ranian " tongues as diverse as Turkish, Tamil, Siamese, Polynesian, and 
American is totally opposed to all sound principle in linguistics. 

More illustration of linguistic variation, drawn from the curious usa- 
ges of certain Polynesian and South-African peoples, and the introduc- 
tory lecture is closed. 

The second lecture is styled Language and Reason. It begins with 
a very long, and, for once, a very tedious, analysis of the philosophical 
system on which Bishop Wilkins, two centuries ago, tried to found an 
artificial and universal language; intended to guide us to the con- 
clusion that, while such a language might possibly be invented, it 
would be very different from languages actually existing, and that we 
are not to suppose, until taught the contrary, that any of the latter 
were ever made in this manner. This seems to us very much like an- 
other elaborate attempt to prove an axiom ; but, in the apprehension 
of Professor Miiller, it has a very decided and positive value. It is a 
part of the argument whereby he controverts a false view of language, 
held, according to him, by many authorities, and against which he 
makes fight repeatedly, in different parts of his Lectures. Thus, in the 
immediate sequel of the analysis referred to, he declares (p. 72 [62]) : 
"There never was an independent array of determinate conceptions 
waiting to be matched with an independent array of articulate sounds." 
And again, in the eighth lecture (p. 353 [336]) : " But .... Locke 
never perceived that general ideas and words are inseparable, that 
the one cannot exist without the other, and that an arbitrary impo- 
sition of articulate sounds to signify definite ideas is an assumption 
unsupported by any evidence. Locke never seems to have realized 
the intricacies of the names-giving process; and though he admits 
frequently the difficulty, nay, sometimes the impossibility, of our 
handling any general ideas without the outward signs of language, 
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he never questions for a moment the received theory that at some time 
or other in the history of the world men had accumulated a treasure 
of anonymous general conceptions, to which, when the time of intel- 
lectual and social intercourse had arrived, they prudently attached 
those phonetic labels which we call words." 

Now, in all this, we think that Professor Miiller is combating a 
phantom of his own creating. We fail to see that Locke, or any other 
writer of consequence enough to be worth our author's refuting, holds 
that which he styles in this paragraph " the received theory." It is a 
common — perhaps generally an innocent, certainly always a gross 
and needless — misrepresentation of those who believe in the antece- 
dency of ideas to words, and in the conventionality of language, to hold 
them up thus as maintaining that men first acquired a great stock of 
ideas, and then assembled in convention, decided to give names to them, 
and selected the names. What is actually meant by the convention- 
ality of language, we may illustrate by a simple example. Of the words 
you, Sie, vous, tu, ella, listed, ai, twam, bkavun, toy, nyo, and the thousand 
others of like meaning which might be cited, is there one which is the 
natural and necessary representative of the idea of the person spoken 
to, and without which that idea could not have existed ? Is not every 
one of them dependent for its meaning on usage, — that is to say, con- 
vention ? Addressing my neighbor, I say " you," because that is the 
custom in the community to which we belong : he has learned this sign, 
and perhaps knows no other. If I go to France, I say vous, if to Italy, 
voi or ella, for the same reason ; or, falling in with some one who has 
learned Latin, we may use tu together. I may cast all these signs 
away, and devise a bran-new one of my own, which seems to me better 
suited to its purpose ; and if I can only persuade the rest of the commu- 
nity to look at the matter in the same light, to adopt the new word and 
forget the old, we shall have altered our common language, arbitrarily 
and conventionally, to that extent. And the same is the case with 
every item of which any language is made up. One sign is as good as 
another, provided only it be mutually intelligible between speaker and 
hearer. 

And what, again, is implied in the doctrine that ideas are anterior to 
words ? That any race or individual ever finished the work of elab- 
orating ideas, and then turned to that of contriving articulate signs for 
them ? Not in the least ; but only this, that each individual idea pre- 
cedes its own sign ; that no name or sign would ever be devised and ap- 
plied, but for the previous existence in the mind of something calling 
for a sign. An idea, then, of any class, may exist independently of 
any word expressing it. This our author himself perceives and ac- 
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knowledges, when he says (p. 324 [307] ), that, " Out of the endless 
number of general notions that suggest themselves to the observing and 
gathering mind, those only survive and receive definite phonetic ex- 
pression which are absolutely requisite for carrying on the work of 
life." How, alongside this statement, can stand the one quoted above, 
that a word is necessary to the existence of a general idea ? Not every 
general idea becomes incarnate in a word ; many a one has to be con- 
tent with expression by a phrase ; and who has not been conscious of 
thoughts which language furnishes no means of precisely signifying ; 
which must be approached on this side and on that, guarded, limited, 
in order to their communication to others as they lie in our own minds ? 
Professor Miiller says (p. 82 [72]), that, "without words, not even 
such simple ideas as white or black can for a moment be realized." 
But why not? Suppose, for instance, there occurred but one white 
substance, namely snow, in the nature by which we are surrounded ; 
it is both possible and altogether probable that, while we had a name 
for the substance, we should have none for the color ; and yet, should 
we on that account any the less apprehend that color, as distinct from 
those of other objects, even as we now apprehend a host of shades of 
blue, green, red, purple, for which we possess no specific appellations ? 
If then, on going southward, we made acquaintance with cotton, should 
we fail to notice and fully to realize its accordance with snow in the 
quality of whiteness, even though we had no name for the quality ? 
Certainly not : we should probably call cotton " snowy," and, as we 
went on to meet with other substances of like quality, we should call 
them " snowy " also ; and at length — particularly if we had left the 
zone of snow behind us — " snowy " would come to mean to us what 
" white " does now, and " snowiness " would signify " whiteness." This 
is a universally typical example : we make a new word, or give a word 
a new meaning, because we have an idea which wants a sign. To 
maintain that the idea waits for its generation till the sign is ready, 
or that the generation of the idea and of the sign is a simple indi- 
visible process, is, in our view, precisely equivalent to holding, because 
infants cannot live in this climate without clothing and shelter, that 
no child is or can be born until a layette and a nursery are ready for 
its use, or that along with each child are born its swaddling-clothes 
and a cradle. 

It is incontrovertibly true, that such thinking and such reasoning as 
we are in the constant habit of doing would be impossible without the 
aid of words. But this is far from justifying us in the inference that 
thought is impossible without language. So the processes of the cal- 
culus, of analytical geometry, nay, even the working out of a simple 
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proportion where the factors are of higher denomination than hundreds 
or thousands, are impossible without the aid of written figures and dia- 
grams ; yet mathematical relations and our power to apprehend them 
are neither identical with nor dependent on such signs. So, again, to 
build steam-engines and tubular bridges, to weave satins and Brussels 
carpets, to demolish mountains and fill up valleys, is impossible without 
the aid of complicated and powerful machinery ; yet we do not for that 
deny all power and efficiency to the bare human hands. Language is 
the instrument of thought, the machinery with which thought works ; 
an instrument by which its capacity is indefinitely increased, but which 
is not identical with it, which is only one of its own products. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this point in our author's sys- 
tem, because it is one of prime interest and fundamental consequence, 
and because his error in regard to it appears to us to vitiate no small 
portion of his linguistic philosophy, involving him in reasonings and 
conducting him to conclusions which are alike opposed to sound phi- 
losophy and to common sense. Listen to the final argument by which 
he proves the indissoluble connection of ideas and words. The word 
experiment, he says (p. 84 [73]), has a real existence. But change 
its accent, alter one of its vowels or consonants, and it exists no longer ; 
since " articulate sound without meaning is even more unreal than in- 
articulate sound." So character has a meaning (and hence an exist- 
ence) in English, as does character in German, and caractere in 
French ; while each is non-existent in the other two languages named. 
If, then, articulate sounds exist nowhere, it follows that they could not 
have been picked up anywhere and added to our conceptions ; hence, 
our conceptions can never have existed without them ! Is this a seri- 
ous argument, or is Professor Muller only laughing at us ? Surely, 
the phonetic compounds experiment, expdriment, and so forth, when we 
utter them, are just as real existences as experiment itself; they are not 
precisely words, it is true, because a word is the conventionally estab- 
lished sign of an idea, and our usage accepts only the last of the three. 
Yet either of the former is also a word, if it be uttered with the intent 
of signifying something, and if we understand what it is meant to sig- 
nify. How, else, did we derive it from the Latin experimentum, with- 
out losing its " existence " on the way ? A mispronunciation does not 
cost the life of a word, — most luckily, or the English would become a 
dead language very fast. If our Hibernian domestic, on flitting, ap- 
plies boldly for a charrdcterr, it would sometimes be convenient to be 
able to act as if the request, like the thing intended to be vouched for, 
were a nonentity. 

But by far the most serious of the errors to which our author is led 
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by his false view of the relation between language and thought is his pos- 
itive identification of speech and reason. Language, to him, is that prop- 
erty by which man differs from all other created things (p. 15 [7]); 
between language and reason there is no substantial, but merely a for- 
mal difference (p. 79 [69] ) ; and so on. This may be taking a high view 
of language ; it certainly is taking a very low view of reason. If only 
that part of man's superior endowments which finds its manifestation 
in language is to receive the name of reason, what shall we style the 
rest ? We had thought that the love and intelligence, the soul, that 
looks out of a child's eyes upon us to reward our care long before it 
begins to prattle, were also marks of reason. We had thought, that 
to build a cathedral was as characteristic of man as to construct an ar- 
gument ; that tapestry, and statues, and pictures, and symphonies were, 
no less than poetry, works of which human nature only is capable. It 
is to be presumed that Professor Miiller thinks so too ; why, then, does 
he strive to hold a view which denies it ? He is not afraid to push his 
doctrine consistently to one of its extreme consequences, by maintain- 
ing (p. 79 [69]) that the uninstructed deaf and dumb have never 
given any true signs of reason, though they catch something of the 
rational behavior of those in whose society they live ! Upon so small 
a thread, then, hangs the possession of our humanity ! A fever in in- 
fancy, which leaves an abiding impress only on the auditory nerve, 
while the rest of our organization retains its normal health, deprives 
us of reason, and reduces us to the level of the lower animals ! And 
yet the lost possession is capable of being restored to us by instruc- 
tion! Who shall venture to say longer that reason is a divine gift, 
inherent in human nature, and not rather the product of instruction ? 
For it is certain that the young child, too, learns to speak from those 
about him ; his " mother-tongue," whatever may be his birth or blood, 
is English, or French, or Chinese, or Choctaw, according as the mother- 
tongue of his nurses and instructors is the one or the other of these. 
And if he were set alone upon a coral isle, to live among the birds and 
monkeys, he would grow up yet more mute than they, having not even 
a comrade to chatter or sing to. Of course, he would be only a sav- 
age, with reason uneducated, with capacities undeveloped ; his condi- 
tion would be raised but little, comparatively speaking, above that of 
the higher kinds of brute animals ; — there are, indeed, whole tribes 
and races which are not much better off than that, even though pos- 
sessed of language, and so dowered with the accumulated wisdom of 
countless generations of their ancestors ; — yet he could not abdicate 
his human nature; he would still be our fellow-creature, gifted with 
reason like ourselves, capable of a like training, expectant of a like des- 
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tiny. Professor Mtiller can make no claim to which we will not gladly 
assent, in behalf of the importance of language as a means of education, 
its pre-eminence among the manifestations of reason, its indispensable- 
ness to the progress of man towards that perfection which he was meant 
to attain : we only protest against his confounding the manifestation with 
the thing manifested, the product with the producer, the means with the 
agent. 

The remainder of the second lecture is occupied with discussions, for 
the most part sound and instructive, respecting roots, and their reality 
as the historical germs of speech. Our author is here again, as else- 
where, very severe upon those who hold the onomatopoeic origin of 
roots, but he does not venture a word in defence of his own theory of 
" phonetic types," laid down in the last lecture of his first series. 

The next lecture is " a dissection of the body of language " ; that is, 
a physical description of the spoken alphabet. The author, in it, is con- 
tent for the most part to eschew originality, and to report the observa- 
tions and conclusions of others ; and he has brought together a great 
deal of valuable matter, not easily attainable elsewhere, especially by 
English readers. The subject is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts 
showing the vocal organs of the throat and mouth, and representing the _ 
different positions of these organs which give character to the different 
sounds. The exposition is professedly not exhaustive : only the more 
usual sounds of the alphabets familiar to us are described ; some difficult 
and controverted points are passed over without notice ; others are un- 
satisfactorily explained and determined. Thus, Professor Muller's view 
of the essential difference between vowels and consonants will not bear 
examination ; his definition of the wh in when, etc., as a simple whis- 
pered counterpart of w in wen, instead of a w with a prefixed aspira- 
tion, is, we think, clearly false ; trilling or vibration is not characteristic 
of an I, nor necessarily of an r ; the description of ch (in church) is both 
wavering and unintelligible ; and so on. But especially his account 
of the spiritvs asper and the spiritus hnis, and his explanation of the 
difference between such sounds as z, v, b> on the one hand, and s,/,p, 
on the other, is to be rejected. We have a right to be astonished that 
he revives for these two classes of letters the old names " soft " and 
" hard," which have happily for some time been going out of use, and 
fully adopts the distinction which they imply, although this distinction 
has been so many times exploded, and the difference of the two classes 
shown to consist in the intonation or non-intonation of the breath dur- 
ing their utterance. It is in vain that he appeals to the Hindu gram- 
marians in his support ; they are unanimous against him : not one of 
them fails to see and define correctly the difference between " sonant " 
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and " surd" letters. He declares it physically impossible (p. 154 [144]) 
to intone a b, d, or g, although he had formerly (p. 143 [131]) quoted 
from Helmholtz, without dissent, the easy explanation of its possibility ; 
namely, that air enough to support the intonation may be forced from 
the lungs into the closed cavity of the mouth. And he then proceeds 
to give a definition of his own, which either implies what he has just 
pronounced impracticable, or has no meaning at all. The fact which 
disturbs him, and deflects his reasonings from their true mark, is that 
the distinction of the sonant letters is capable of being preserved, to a 
certain degree, in whispering, or utterance with the vox clandestina. 
That the same is true of the vowels he has before admitted without 
difficulty. So, too, one may test the tone of a pipe without drawing a 
real note from it ; one may distinctly whistle a tune through in a whis- 
per, without a single resonant sound. It is as inherently distinctive of 
a v or b as of a u to be intoned ; the fact, if it be one, that the utterance 
of the first two, as well as of the last, can be imitated by means of a 
tension of the vocal cords which falls just short of sonant vibration, is 
wholly unessential. 

The fourth lecture takes for its theme the vast subject of phonetic 
change. It is filled with interesting information, learned illustration, 
and apt comment, and may be read with almost unmixed pleasure. 
Only we cannot think that Professor Mtiller has made out the funda- 
mental distinction which he claims to exist between " phonetic decay " 
and " dialectic variation." The same agency brings them both about ; 
they are alike produced by men, the users of language, mouthing over 
to suit them the words which they pronounce, adapting their utter- 
ances to their convenience and their caprice. To suppose, as our 
author does, that such later variations of an original word as quatuor, 
chatwar, keturi, lettares, fidvor, require the assumption of an undefined 
pronunciation of the initial consonant of their common ancestor, is, to 
our apprehension, unnecessary. The general agreement of the Indo- 
European languages as to their mute consonants shows that their artic- 
ulation was clear and distinct before the dispersion of the family, even 
as it is at present. 

The fifth lecture, that on Grimm's law, is by far the weakest and 
least creditable to its author of any in the series. As is well known 
to all historic students of language, " Grimm's law " is the accepted 
name for a fact of prime consequence in the etymology of the Ger- 
manic languages. Taking the series of three mutes, tenuis, aspirata, 
and media, belonging to each organ, — for example, t, th, and d, — as 
exhibited in the words of the older Indo-European languages, we find 
that the Germanic tongues in general have pushed each of them for- 
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ward one step, turning an original t into th, th into d, d into t ; while 
the High-German dialects, to which the literary German belongs, have 
pushed each forward another step, converting an original t into d, th 
into t, d into th (replaced by a sibilant, s or z). Thus tad in Sanskrit 
is that in English, and das in German. The same is true of the series 
k, kk, g, and p, pk, b ; the whole with certain restrictions and excep- 
tions into which we cannot enter here. The phenomenon is perhaps 
the strangest and most puzzling of all those of its kind which the study 
of language has hitherto brought to light, and not one of the various 
explanations offered for it is satisfying to the mind. But our author's 
new explanation is altogether more unsatisfactory than any other; it is 
no real explanation, or even an attempt at one ; it is a mere denial 
that there is anything to be explained. According to him, it is all a 
matter of difference of subjective apprehension. The Indo-European 
mother tribe found it expedient to distinguish, for purposes of expres- 
sion, three dental letters, t, th, and d, applying each to the designation 
of certain ideas. But the German part of the tribe looked at matters 
from a stand-point of their own ; they preferred to apply th where the 
others were applying t, and then, in order to preserve intelligible dis- 
tinctness, they had to shift the applications of t and d also ; while, 
finally, the High-Germans, by a farther idiosyncrasy, put d to use 
where the others were employing t and th, with, of course, the neces- 
sary consequence of a different application of their own t and th. 
Accordingly, says Professor Miiller, " Throughout the whole of this 
process there was no transition of one letter into another; no grad- 
ual strengthening, no gradual decay, as Grimm supposes. It was 
simply and solely a shifting of the three cardinal points of the com- 
mon phonetic horizon of the Aryan nations. While the Hindus fixed 
their East on the gh, dh, and bh, the Teutons fixed it on the g, d, 
and b. All the rest was only a question of what the French call 
s'orienter. To make my meaning more distinct, I will ask you to 
recall to your minds the arms of the Isle of Man, three legs on one 
body, one leg kneeling towards England, the other towards Scotland, 
the third towards Ireland. Let England, Scotland, and Ireland rep- 
resent the three varieties of consonantal contact ; then Sanskrit would 
bow its first knee to England (dh), its second to Ireland (d), its 
third to Scotland (t) ; Gothic would bow its first knee "to Ireland 
(d), its second to Scotland (t), its third to England (th) ; Old High- 
German would bow its first knee to Scotland (t), its second to Eng- 
land (th), its third to Ireland (d). The three languages would thus 
exhibit three different aspects of the three points that have succes- 
sively to be kept in view; but we should have no right to maintain 
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that any one of the three languages shifted its point of view after hay- 
ing once assumed a settled position ; we should have no right to say 
that t ever became th, th d, and d t." (p. 227 [211].) 

To us, we are constrained to say, all this exposition is " simply and 
solely" — nonsense; the paragraph deserves to be quoted as a striking 
example of the way in which language ought not to be written about, 
if those who read are to understand and learn. It is a darkening of 
counsel by words without knowledge. Professor Miiller is generally 
esteemed in England a. prime authority for the existence, long since, of 
a primitive "Aryan" language, spoken by a primitive "Aryan" peo- 
ple, from which are descended the tongues and nations of Europe and 
Southwestern Asia. Does he, or does he not, believe that this people, 
before its dispersion, had certain definite mutes, which it applied to 
certain definite uses ? Did that little portion of the original commu- 
nity from which the Germanic branch afterward descended say at first 
tad, along with the rest, changing its pronunciation at a later period to 
that, under the impulse of some motive as yet unexplained, while a 
certain lesser part of them yet more recently changed the that to das ? 
or were tad, that, and das said indifferently by all the Aryans, and did 
those who favored the last two modes of utterance finally sort them- 
selves out and emigrate, offended at the phonetic perversity of the rest, 
afterward quarrelling with one another, and breaking into two parties, 
on like grounds? • If there is any other alternative supposition to be 
made, what is it? What is meant by having one's phonetic horizon 
shifted as to its points of compass ? If Professor Miiller should come 
down some morning with a bad cold in the head, and should say " by 
bad " instead of " my man " over his breakfast-table, would his whole 
system of mutes be dislocated, and made to exchange places, as if they 
were playing the game of " puss in the corner " ? We wait for further 
explanations, and prefer meantime to believe, with nearly the whole 
body of linguistic students, that this mutation of consonants, not less 
than the infinity of other phonetic changes, of inferior intricacy, which 
the study of language brings to light, is a real historical occurrence. 

In a note to this same lecture, Professor Miiller brings forward a 
very curious hypothesis, which we must not suffer to pass unnoticed, 
especially as he invites to it examination and criticism, and declares 
that he shbuld be as glad to see it refuted as confirmed. It is as fol- 
lows. He finds that the Germanic word for ' fir ' (furh, foraha, etc.) 
is the same which in Latin means ' oak ' (namely, quercus), as it also 
signifies 'oak' in one or two Germanic dialects. Furthermore, the 
Greek fayus, 'oak,' is identical with the Latin fagus, Gothic boha, 
our beech. Now he has read in Lyell that the peat-bogs of Denmark 
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show the nearly exclusive prevalence in that region, at a very early 
period (four to sixteen thousand years ago), of firs, which were suc- 
ceeded in the same region by a prevailing growth of oak, and this, 
again, by the modern forest3 of beech. Combining these facts, he sug- 
gests that the Indo-European tribes may have come into Europe during 
the fir-period, and called the tree everywhere by its proper designa- 
tion ; while the turning of this word, in some quarters, into a name for 
'oak' was an accompaniment and consequence of the replacement of 
the fir-forests by those of oak ; and again, that the transition of the 
oak-period into the beech-period occasioned the conversion by the Ger- 
mans and Latins of the old word for 'oak,' still retained in its primi- 
tive meaning by the Greeks, into a term signifying ' beech.' Hence, 
as the fir, oak, and beech periods are approximately accordant with the 
ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron, respectively, a valuable syn- 
chronism is thus discovered between the linguistic reckoning and the 
northern-archajological. 

It will not be difficult, we think, to gratify Professor Miiller by re- 
futing this hypothesis. Not the very slightest shade of plausibility, 
that we can discover, belongs to it. Besides the various minor objec- 
tions to which it is liable, it involves at least three impossible supposi- 
tions, either one of which ought to be enough to insure its rejection. 
In the first place, it assumes that the indications afforded by the peat- 
bogs of Denmark are conclusive as regards the condition of all Eu- 
rope, — of all that part of it, at least, which is occupied by the Ger- 
manic and Italic races ; that, throughout this whole region, firs, oaks, 
and beeches have supplanted and succeeded each other, notwithstand- 
ing that we find all of them, or two of them, still growing peaceably 
together in many countries. It assumes farther, in the second place, 
that the Germanic and Italic races, while they knew and named the 
fir-tree only, — so that later, when the oaks appeared, they could not 
find a designation for them otherwise than by changing the meaning 
of the old word for 'fir,' — yet kept by them all the time, laid up in 
a napkin, the original term for ' oak,' ready to be turned into an ap- 
pellation for ' beech,' when the oaks went out of fashion and the 
beeches came in ! And finally, the hypothesis implies a method of trans- 
fer of names from one object to another which is totally inadmissible ; 
this, namely, that, as the forest of firs gave way to that of oaks, the 
meaning of ' fir ' in the word quercus gave way to that of ' oak ' ; and 
in like manner in the other case. Now if the Latins had gone to sleep 
some fine night under the shade of their majestic oaks, and had waked 
in the morning to find themselves patulce sub tegmine fagi, they might 
naturally enough have been led, in their bewilderment, to give the old 
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name to the new tree. But who does not see that, in the slow and 
gradual process by which, under the influence of a change of climatic 
conditions, one species of tree should come to prevail over another, the 
supplanter would not inherit the title of the supplanted, but would ac- 
quire one of its own, the two subsisting together during the period of 
the struggle, and that of the supplanted going out of use and memory 
as the species it designated disappeared ? 

Professor Miiller himself notices one possible objection to his hypoth- 
esis, but makes little difficulty of disposing of it as follows : " Again, 
the skulls found in the peat deposits are of the lowest type, and have 
been confidently ascribed to races of non-Aryan descent. In answer 
to this, I can only repeat my old protest, that the science of language 
has nothing to do with skulls." (p. 252 [236].) 

Whether this reply will be found as satisfactory as it is summary, 
may well be questioned. There is a certain sense in which the study 
of language is altogether independent of physical testimony ; so far, 
namely, as concerns the classification and description of languages 
themselves, and their historical analysis. And yet, even here, physical 
evidences showing a mixture of diverse races may often be important 
auxiliaries to the explanation of proper linguistic phenomena. But so 
far as the science wears an ethnological aspect, so far as it attempts to 
deal with the history of human races, tracing their migrations and ex- 
plaining their affiliations, so far musj; it admit the equal competency of 
physical science, and submit its conclusions to the review and criticism 
of physical ethnology. To derive from the changes of meaning of two 
words conclusions of a momentous character respecting the races of 
men inhabiting Europe in a primeval .past, and to warn off with quiet 
disdain the physical interpellant, is not a proceeding calculated to bring 
the new science of language into credit with its sister branches of an- 
thropological study. 

The sixth lecture is entitled " On the Principles of Etymology." It 
is composed mainly of illustrations, respecting which we can only repeat 
what we have already said, — they are, for the most part, admirable. 
Objections, of course, may be taken to some of them. For example, 
we are by no means prepared to believe that the derivation of gegend, 
'region,' from gegen, 'against,' was so distinctly present to the minds 
of the German tribes who mingled with the Romanic peoples, that they 
should have been led to form in imitation of it a new Romanic word, 
contrada, conlree, ' country,' from contra, ' against.' But we have no 
inclination to enter into a criticism of matters of detail like this, re- 
specting which individual opinions cannot but differ. The title of the 
chapter seems to us a little too pretentious, since the examples and 
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accompanying arguments are directed to the illustration of only a sin- 
gle etymological principle, which is thus stated : " Etymology is indeed 
a science in which identity, or even similarity, whether of sound or 
meaning, is of no importance whatever. Sound etymology has nothing 
to do with sound." Of course, our author does not mean precisely what 
this says ; he has only given way, perhaps not altogether wisely, to an 
inclination to put forth his proposition in a paradoxical and punning 
form. What he intends, as appears abundantly from the context, is 
that similarity or dissimilarity of form or meaning is no decisive evi- 
dence for or against the relationship of words. 

The heading of the next lecture, " On the Powers of Roots," displays 
the same harmless tendency to play upon words. The lecture itself is 
one of the most valuable of the series. Its first half is occupied with 
interesting general discussions, especially on Greek ideas respecting lan- 
guage, and on the principle of " natural selection " as operative in 
human speech ; the second half is a tracing out of the ramifications and 
developments of a single root, the root mar, in the Indo-European lan- 
guagep, in which our author's extensive learning, his wide range of 
research, his acuteness in combination, and his skill in presentation, are 
most favorably and pleasingly illustrated. 

The eighth lecture is headed " Metaphor," and serves as an introduc- 
tion to those which follow. It opens, again, with somewhat general 
disquisition, having reference particularly to Locke's ideas respecting 
language ; a single paragraph we have already cited and criticised, in 
connection with the second lecture. 

In the sequel of this discussion, it really seems as if Professer Miil- 
ler were attempting to persuade us that such words as nothingness, non- 
existence, extinction, were words only, which, as having no idea beneath 
them, ought never to have been suffered to creep into the vocabularies ; 
and that those who dread and those who court extinction are equally 
the fools of a congeries of meaningless articulations. We shall be pre- 
pared to rejoice at his success, and to use our utmost influence to have 
all words of the sort marked in the dictionaries as " obsolete," in order 
to their total omission later. He will thus at a blow annihilate — we 
beg pardon, put out of existence — no, extinguish — well, we may at 
least be permitted to say, reduce to a state of irretrievable pastness, a 
host of religious and philosophical systems. 

Our author's illustrations of the wide reach and important bearings 
of the metaphorical use of language, are full of interest. From meta- 
phor, then, he makes an easy and well-managed transition to mythology 
which he regards and treats from a point of view quite novel and strik- 
ing. The importance of etymological researches in the explanation of 
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mythological ideas and mythical stories has long been recognized ; but 
Professor Miiller is, so for as we know, the first to connect the subject 
so intimately with the study of language, pointing out to what extent 
mythology is, as he phrases it, a disease of language, a mistaken retrans- 
lation, into facts and tales, of expressions at first simply metaphorical 
in character. His essay on Comparative Mythology, published a few 
years since in one of the volumes of Oxford Essays (for 1856), at- 
tracted unusual attention and interest, and he has here worked over and 
expanded the subject, so that it fills four or five lectures, occupying the 
whole remainder of the present course. The titles of the successive 
lectures are, The Mythology of the Greeks; Jupiter, the Supreme 
Aryan God; Myths of the Dawn ; and Modern Mythology. "We have 
not space to follow our author into this part of his work ; and we feel 
the less called upon to do so, as it is a digression from his true theme, a 
hors (Tauvre. Comparative mythology is not, in any proper sense of 
the term, a branch of linguistic science, however closely the two may be 
Connected, and however necessary the one may be to the other ; just as, 
to the apprehension even of Professor Miiller, who holds language to be 
absolutely identical with thought and reason, linguistic science and men- 
tal science are not one and the same thing. That mythological discus- 
sions, then, running into such detail as the translation of Vedic hymns 
and criticism of the views of others respecting their interpretation, are 
made to constitute nearly a fifth of our author's whole double course on 
the Science of Language, is the most striking illustration we have 
found, perhaps, of that looseness of plan which we pointed out at tho 
outset as characterizing these works. 

And yet it would be almost ungrateful in us to complain, in the pres- 
ent instance, of our author's departure from strict method, for these 
mythological lectures are by far the most original and valuable part of 
his second series, if not of both series. We do not feel sufficiently 
versed in such researches to trust ourselves to form an independent 
opinion as to how far his interpretations of Indo-European myths will 
be found well-grounded in all their details ; but the novelty, profundity, 
and beauty of his investigations cannot but impress and charm every 
one who examines them ; his comprehension of the spirit of the mytho- 
logical period seems more penetrating, and his representation of it moie 
faithful and telling, than those of any who have hitherto made it the 
object of their studies. 

While, however, our author's discussions of mythological themes are 
thus calculated to attract the attention and high approval of scholars, as 
well as of the general public, and to add to his reputation, we cannot 
regard the rest of the work as altogether worthy of him. The errors 
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and defects which we have pointed out in it — not in any fault-finding 
spirit, but because they were too conspicuous and important to be over- 
looked^ are of such a character as seriously to detract from its author- 
ity and value. He has not, as it appears to us, been sufficiently mind- 
ful that renommee, as well ,as noblesse, oblige ; he has taken his task too 
easily, sure that the public would be eager to receive, and ready to 
accept and approve, whatever it should please him to furnish. We are 
sure that he is fully capable of making a much better exhibition of this 
great and important subject, if he would take the pains to reason out 
his plan more thoroughly, carefully weighing the comparative impor- 
tance of every part, and verifying the consistency of his various views 
and arguments ; if he would lay out less of his strength upon the illus- 
trative portion of his work, and more upon the theoretic and doctrinal, 
to which the other should be only subordinate and auxiliary. 



2. — The History of the Jews, from the Earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. By Henry Haht Milman, D. D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Reprinted from the newly revised and corrected London Edition. 
In Three Volumes. Boston : William Veazie. 1864. 

Apart from all religious associations, the Jewish history has its own 
peculiar interest. The political system of the Jews was organized on 
the basis of a written constitution, or, rather, of a written code of laws 
which were irrepealable and unchangeable. This national charter of 
government did not, it is true, originate with the people, nor was it con- 
ceived in the spirit of an endeavor to secure the public liberties from 
the encroachments of power ; its authority was placed above and out- 
side of any popular sanction. But it consulted, studiously and in the 
homeliest particulars, for the welfare of the people. It recognized the 
equality of all Jews, and made the most agrarian, and even Utopian, 
provisions for promoting the general welfare. From the very nature 
of it as a written charter of government, it became the safeguard of the 
rights of all. And, accordingly, it gave birth to political parties, to a 
class of strict constructionists, and to a body of constitutional patriots 
who watched with jealousy all departures from its precepts, and upheld 
the spirit of it as against the narrowness and the literalness of ignorant 
and technical interpretations. 

An American, therefore, in reading intelligently the history of the 
Jews, not seldom finds his attention arrested by circumstances which 
bear a striking resemblance to some that have arisen under his own 
political system ; even in the same way, if the digression may be par- 



